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A STAMP FOR THE NEWSBOYS 


HE commemorative stamp honoring newspaperboys, 

reproduced here, was launched with special cere- 
monies on National Newspaperboy Day, October 4, when 
the stamp went on sale. 


To call attention to the child labor aspects of the news- 
papers’ “‘little merchant’’ system for their carriers, the 
National Child Labor Committee has issued the following 
statement: 


The National Child Labor Committee joins in paying tribute 
to the enterprise of the children who deliver our papers—but it 
believes that a more fitting recognition of their services would 
be to accord them the same protections given to school children 
employed in other forms of part-time work. 

Most newsboys work under the “‘little merchant’’ system—a 
subterfuge devised by the papers to avoid the status of employee 
for those who deliver their product. As a “‘little merchant’ the 
newsboy is alleged to be an independent contractor, and as such 
has been held by the courts in many states not to be covered by 
workmen’s compensation laws or even child labor laws. 


The “little merchant’ plan, in addition to relieving the news- 
paper of financial responsibility for boys injured in the course 
of their work, relieves them of financial risk for uncollectible 
accounts. The newsboy “‘buys” his papers outright and “‘sells’’ 
them to the list of subscribers the newspaper gives him. But if 
a subscriber moves away leaving an unpaid bill, or if the boy 
cannot collect, the newsboy bears the full loss even though he 
must continue to deliver the paper to those in arrears as long as 
the newspaper stipulates. 

The National Child Labor Committee is not opposed to part- 
time work for school boys, provided it is carried on under proper 
standards, Newspaper delivery is only one of the many oppor- 
tunities for part-time work available to children and we believe 





110,000,000 of these Newspaperboy Commemorative Stamps 
now on sale in Post Offices. 


that it should be subject to the same legal regulations as, for 
instance, delivery work for groceries or drug stores. 

Good laws usually set a 14-year minimum age for work out- 
side of school hours and forbid early morning employment. The 
newspapers have recommended a 12-year age minimum on a 
voluntary basis. We do not object to'a 12-year minimum for the 
delivery of afternoon papers on residential routes, but the news. 
papers ‘‘voluntary’”’ standards also suggest that 5 a.m. is an 
appropriate hour for 12-year olds to start their deliveries. Mote- 
over, the ig te have for years strongly—and usually successfully 
—opposed incorporation of any regulation of newsboy work in 
child labor laws. 

Until the newspapers are ready to accept for their carrier boys 
the legal regulations that apply to other forms of part-time 
employment, and until they assume responsibility for injured 
workers and the financial risk of uncollectible accounts, we 
cannot accept the commemorative stamp’s symbolization of the 
newspaperboy as an appropriate example of our American 
system of free enterprise. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION IN 1952 
Federal Legislation 


No Federal bills relating to the employment or education 
of children were enacted during the year. The chief threat 
to existing legislation was in the eight bills introduced in 
the House to break down the child labor provision of the 
Wage-Hour Act prohibiting the employment of children 
under 16 in commercial agriculture while schools are in 
session. The main purpose of these bills was to make the 
provision inapplicable to migrant children. Fortunately 
none of the bills received active consideration in Committ: 
tee. A last minute attempt to secure action was made by a 
Representative from Texas who tried to attach an amend- 
ment of this kind to the Defense Production Act. The fact 
that only 10 favorable votes could be mustered in support 
of this attempt is encouraging evidence that the right of 
migrant children to attend school is being recognized. 

Nothing was done by Congress on any migrant labor 
bills, though the extensive hearings held by the Senate 
Sub-Committee on Labor and Labor Management under the 
Chairmanship of Senator Humphreys provided valuable 
evidence and documentation for future action. The Sub- 
Committee concentrated its efforts on securing enactment of 
a bill to establish a Federal Migrant Commission as a first 
step in implementing the recommendations of the Presi 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor. The bill was 
unanimously endorsed by the Senate Labor and Public Wel: 
fare Committee but received no further action. 

The modest item of $181,000 in the Office of Educ 
tion’s budget for a special study to develop plans for meet: 
ing the educational needs of migrant children was cut out 
by the House Appropriations Committee as “not an emet- 
gency need at this time.” The National Child Labor Com 
mittee took the initiative in organizing support for this 
item and many educational and welfare groups joined in 
the effort to obtain favorable action. 


State Le gislation 


Only 10 legislatures were in regular session in 1952 and 
few changes were made in child labor or compulsory schoo 
attendance laws. 


The Kentucky school attendance law was amended t0 
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increase the minimum school term from 7 to 9 months. A 
provision of the Kentucky child labor law, which permits 
the issuance of a special employment certificate to a child 
of 14 or 15 who has been excused from compulsory school 
attendance, was amended to define more explicitly the 
children who may be excused under this provision. 


Massachusetts extended for another year (to July 1, | 


1953) the emergency powers of the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries to suspend any provision of the labor 
law or any rule or regulation made thereunder, regulating, 
limiting, or prohibiting the employment of women or 
minors, or both. 


New York enacted a bill to provide for the appointment 
of a joint legislative committee to study the migrant prob- 
lem in New York State and recommend to the Legislature 
ways of effecting a better control of the importation into the 
state, housing and other matters pertaining to the employ- 
ment of migrant labor. An appropriation of $15,000 was 
made for expenses and the Committee instructed to report 
by February 15, 1953. 


The District of Columbia law regulating the hours and 
ages of children employed on the stage, was amended by 
Congress to lower the minimum age for stage appearances 
from 14 to 7 years and extend the hour limitation from 11 
to 11:30 p.m. Appearances are limited to 8 a week and 
permits must be secured from the Board of Education. 


Among the defeated bills were some good bills and some 
bad bills. Two of the good bills defeated were a South 
Carolina bill, which would have strengthened considerably 
the weak provisions of the present law, and a New York 
bill to establish an 8 hour day, 40 hour week for all minors 
under 16, including those employed in agriculture. 


Two of the bad bills defeated were Maryland and New 
York bills to break down the 16 year age limit in these states 
for employment in bowling alleys. The New York bill 
would also have extended the night work hours for boys 
under 16 employed in bowling alleys. 


Another New York bill which would have classified 
Newspaper carriers as ‘independent contractors’ passed 
both Houses of the Legislature but was vetoed by the Gov- 
enor. If it had become law, there would have been no 
chance of holding newspapers responsible under the work- 
men’s compensation law for newsboys injured in the per- 
formance of their work since “independent contractors’ are 
not employees. 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF SCHOOL-AGE YOUTH 


NATIONAL POLICY on Employment of School- 
Age Youth has been issued by Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin to alert citizens to the national importance 
of education and good working conditions for young peo- 
ple. The Advisory Committee on Young Workers to the 
Bureau of Labor Standards and the Commission on Man- 
power Policy of the Office of Defense Mobilization co- 
erated in the development of the policy statement. 


“The effective use of present manpower and the develop- 
ment of the Nation’s future manpower,” the policy states, 
fequire positive action to guide present employment of 


young people into useful rather than wasteful channels. 
Their educational development is youth’s first responsibility 
and their primary contribution to the Nation’s strength. 
The employment of young workers beyond reasonable 
limits, in either part-time or full-time jobs, is a serious 
threat to their education and health and to the full develop- 
ment of the Nation’s manpower and human resources. 
Good planning, adequate assistance in vocational choice 
and preparation, good supervision and good working con- 
ditions are essential if young people are to contribute to the 
labor force effectively and without detriment to their edu- 
cational and personal development.” 


Today twice as many teen-agers are working as in 1940. 
Many are attending school and working at jobs requiring 
long hours after school. When the combined load of school 
and work is too heavy, both school work and health are 
likely to suffer. Many students drop out of school, under the 
strain of the double load, and enter the adult world inade- 
quately prepared, both in terms of training and maturity, 
to become the skilled technicians, the alert citizens and the 
mature adults the country needs. 


The purpose of the policy statement, the Labor Depart- 
ment points out, is not to prevent young people from work- 
ing but rather to insure suitable work experience that will 
broaden, mature and encourage them to develop their full 
potential for themselves and their country. 


Addressing itself to employers, placement workers, 
schools, parents, unions, government and community agen- 
cies, the policy sets forth the following recommendations: 
that boys and girls complete at least high school, that 
schools adjust curriculum and services to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of youth, that young people take full 
advantage of guidance, counseling, training and placement 
services in their community, that they use military service 
opportunities in long-range vocational objectives, that part- 
time and vacation employment be carefully supervised to 
insure constructive experience, that child labor and school 
attendance laws be enforced. 


Further recommendations include: good working condi- 
tions, good supervision and full protection of labor and 
social security laws, for youth under 18; hours of work not 
in excess of 8 a day and 40 a week for full-time work and 
not more than 3 or 4 hours of work on school days; a 16 
year minimum age for work during school hours or in 
manufacturing; a 14 year minimum age for work outside of 
school hours; an 18 year minimum age for hazardous occu- 
pations; employment or age certificates for minors under 
18. 


Copies of the policy statement, and of special material 
for use by employers and community groups which has 
been prepared to supplement it, may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor. 


NEW STAFF APPOINTMENT 


ISS GLORIA BLEY joined the staff of the National 
Child Labor Committee in September as Assistant 

in Research and Publicity. Miss Bley graduated from 
Hunter College in 1942 and has completed a year of work 
toward an M.A. in education. In addition to her profes- 
sional training in the fields of psychology and education, 
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Miss Bley has had experience in editorial and production 
work for commercial magazines and in the educational pro- 
grams of several social agencies. Her background and ex- 
perience make her a valuable addition to the National Child 
Labor Committee’s staff. 


Mrs. Louise D. Stetter, a member of the staff since 1944 
as specialist in legislative research work, resigned in 
August, much to the regret of the staff. 


COLORADO COMMISSION ON 
MIGRATORY LABOR 


PERMANENT Governor’s Commission on Migratory 
A Labor has been appointed by Governor Thornton of 
Colorado. The Commission has nine public members and 
eight representatives from State agencies. The public mem- 
bers are: C. F. Spaulding, Holly Sugar Company, Colorado 
Springs, Chairman; Leo Butler, Superintendent of Schools, 
Fort Lupton; Allan Hurst, M.D., Denver; Mrs. Alexander 
Lukens, United Church Women, Denver; Mrs. Helen 
Peterson, Mayor’s Commission on Human Relations, Den- 
ver; Don Sandoval, County Welfare Department, La Junta; 
Dr. E. M. Sunley, School of Social Work, Denver Univer- 
sity; F. L. Tilton, peach grower, Palisade; Amerigo Toffoli, 
A.F.L., Pueblo. The State agencies represented are: Em- 
ployment Security, Industrial Commission, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Public Welfare, Highway Patrol, Department of 
Education, Agriculture, and Public Health. 


Both the temporary Governor’s Survey Committee and 
the National Child Labor Committee, in the report of its 
study of Colorado migrants to the Governor, recommended 
the establishment of such a Commission as the first step in 
a program to improve migrant labor conditions in the State. 


MIGRANT PUBLICATIONS OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


THE BEAN-PICKERS, STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND, AND 
A CHANGE OF Heart. Three plays about migrant children 
by Lois Lenski. Department of Publication and Distribu- 
tion, National Council of Churches, New York, N. Y. 
1952. 50 cents each, 


These three plays were written by the author of Judy's Journey 
and made available to the Division of Home Missions, National 
Council of Churches. They dramatize the needs of migrants as 
human beings, whether they are a Negro family which follows 
the crops from Florida to New York as in The Bean-Pickers, or 
a displaced Kentucky mining family which journeys to Arkansas 
for cotton picking as in Strangers in a Strange Land, or a Texas 
Mexican family which goes to Illinois for crop harvesting as in 
A Change of Heart. Though written especially for children, the 
plays can be given with groups and audiences of all ages to help 
awaken thoughtfulness and concern for migrants or other 
“strangers within our gates.” 


SWEATSHOPS IN THE SUN. Consumers League of New York, 
112 East 19 Street; New York, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


This illustrated report on migrant conditions in New York State 
presents the findings of a study made by the Consumers League 
in 1951. Through its State Interdepartmental Committee on 
Farm and Food Processing Labor, New York has done more 
than most states to improve migrant labor conditions but bad 
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conditions of housing, sanitation, and exploitation still exist 
since the Committee is a coordinating body of nine different 
agencies without administrative or enforcement authorities of its 
own. The recommendations in this report emphasize the need 
for an independent Division of Migrant Labor established 
within the Executive Department which would have the respon- 


sibility and power to develop and carry out an over-all program 
for migrants. 


WAUPUN MIGRANT PROJECT, 1951. Community Council on 
Human Relations, Waupun, Wisc. 

MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN Door Counrty, Wis- 
CONSIN. Report by Division for Children and Y outh, State 
Department of Public Welfare. Copies available from 
Governor's Commission on Human Rights, Madison, Wisc. 

These two reports of community projects and studies in Wis- 

consin illustrate activities that have been encouraged and assisted 

by the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights in its program 
to improve migrant labor conditions in Wisconsin. The Wau- 

pun summer project for migrants was started in 1950 and a 

report for that year is also available. 


SEASON OF TRAGEDY 


(Continued from page 1) 


clearly points up the need for more legislation to protect 
children employed in farm work. 


A major problem, however, is how to reduce the acci- 
dents to children working on family farms. Thirteen of the 
29 children injured or killed during the summer were 
working on home farms. No labor law can prevent parents 
from using children on the home farm for any kind of 
work, including the operation of tractors and other farm 
equipment, and no workmen’s compensation law pays 
benefits to family workers injured on the home farm. 


Since resistance to legislation is strong—and cannot reach 
children on home farms anyway—the only effective imme- 
diate course is to do everything possible to warn parents, 
employers and other interested adults that farm machines 
are hazardous to young children so that every precaution 
can be taken to guard the lives of children on the farm. 
Driving the tractor is ‘‘fun’’ but parents and other adults 
evidently fail to realize that a 10- or 12-year-old driver does 
not have the judgment or strength required for handling 
heavy farm machines. 


The National Child Labor Committee is endeavoring to 
stimulate a ‘Safety on the Farm’ campaign by giving wide 
distribution to the accumulated evidence of the need for 
action. The record of last summer’s accidents is being 
brought to the attention of women’s magazines and farm 
papers, women’s and farm organizations, the National and 
State Safety Councils, the Agricultural Extension Service, 4 
well as to the press and radio stations in agricultural areas. 
Concerted educational activities on the part of these pub 
lications and agencies, to reach parents and employets 
throughout farm areas, can be the means of saving maf 
children from death and injury when farm work begifis 
again next spring. 

Tractors and other farm machinery are a boon to farmefs 
but 29 children maimed and killed in one summer, plus 
one adult killed by a child driver, should be evidence 
enough that farm machines and young workers are 4 
dangerous combination. 
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